Everyone  Likes  to  Spend  rime  Outdoors, 
But  We  Should  Never  Forget  . . . 


RHODODENDRON  is  beautiful  in  bloom,  but  all  parts  are  poisonous  if  eaten  and 
are  known  to  have  caused  death. 


Some  Plants  Are  Poison! 

By  Joseph  B.  C.  White 

All  line  illustrations  from  “Flora  of  the  United  States ” by 
Britton  and  Brown , courtesy  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 


EVERY  good  woodsman  respects 
danger.  He  is  careful  with  his 
rifle,  ax  and  knife.  He  chooses  his 
path  with  care  to  avoid  the  possibili- 
ties of  a fall,  and  he  checks  his  map 
and  compass  regularly  in  strange 
country.  Yet  few  of  us  realize  the 
danger  represented  in  many  of  the 
common  plants  of  field  and  forest. 

Admittedly,  most  experienced  adults 
do  not  make  a regular  habit  of  brows- 
ing during  the  hunt,  but  the  uncon- 
scious action  of  chewing  on  a twig  or 
leaf  may  lead  to  trouble.  More  im- 
portant is  the  danger  to  children, 
especially  when  camping,  when  ordi- 
nary curiosity  leads  them  to  sample 
berries,  leaves  and  flowers  just  be- 
cause they  look  good  to  eat.  Campers 
and  hikers  may  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  selecting  the  right  tree 
branch  for  a wiener  roasting  stick. 


Some  plants  are  poisonous  to  the 
touch.  Nearly  everyone  knows  poison 
ivy  ( Rhus  radicans,  L.)  and  the  irri- 
tating, itching  blisters  it  can  cause. 
Its  poison  is  not  confined  to  the  dark 
oily  green  leaf  of  summer.  Recently  a 
Pennsylvania  hunter  climbed  a tree 
in  the  dead  of  winter  and  in  doing  so 
came  in  contact  with  a poison  ivy 
vine.  He  was  in  agony  for  days.  Nor 
is  poison  ivy  a respecter  of  past  im- 
munity. Another  man  swore  he  was 
immune  to  ivy  poisoning  and  fre- 
quently rubbed  his  hands  in  the  stuff 
to  prove  his  point.  After  one  of  these 
displays  he  was  hospitalized  with  a 
terrible  case  of  ivy  poisoning.  Other 
plants  are  milder  in  the  discomfort 
they  cause.  Stinging  nettle  ( Curtica 
sp.  ) when  touched  usually  causes  only 
momentary  itching. 

Other  plants,  when  eaten,  can  be 


fatal  within  a few  hours.  Poison  hem- 
lock ( Conium  maculatum  L.)  for  in- 
stance. This  plant  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  execution  purposes. 
It  was  this  plant  that  killed  the  fa- 
mous philosopher  Socrates.  Certain 
species  of  mushrooms  and  other  fungi 
can  cause  death  and  do  so  regularly 
in  areas  where  wild  mushroom  gather- 
ing is  popular. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  list 
some  of  the  most  important  poisonous 
plants  in  Pennsylvania  with  some  of 


the  recognizable  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing and  some  basic  instructions  on 
treatment. 

Accidents,  especially  poisonings,  hap- 
pen most  frequently  at  home.  No  one 
knows  what  a frightening  experience 
this  can  be  until  his  own  child  is  in- 
volved. Watching  one’s  child  having 
his  stomach  pumped  is  not  a pleasant 
thing  to  endure. 

Below  are  some  of  the  common 
poisonous  plants  found  in  gardens  and 
yards  in  our  state. 


Plants  of  the  Garden 

Castor 

(Ricinus  communis) 

Seeds  are  fatally  poisonous.  These 
seeds  are  commonly  used  to  make 
necklaces  or  rosary  beads. 

Poinsetfia 

(P.  pulcherrima) 

Leaves  and  juice  are  toxic.  One  leaf 
can  be  fatal  to  a child. 

Rhubarb 

(Rheum  sp.) 

The  green  leaf  is  deadly  poisonous 
cooked  or  uncooked,  although  the 
familiar  pink  stalk  is  regularly  eaten 
both  raw  and  in  a variety  of  cooked 
dishes.  Symptoms:  convulsions,  coma, 
death. 


Nightshades 

(Solanaceae  sp.) 

The  shiny  green  or  dull  black  berry 
is  attractive  to  children,  but  all  parts— 
leaves,  berries,  stem  and  roots— can  be 
fatally  poisonous.  Symptoms:  intense 
digestive  upset,  nervous  excitement. 

Oleander 

(Nerium  oleander) 

Leaves  and  branches  are  poisonous. 
Affects  heart  and  digestive  system. 
Has  caused  death. 

Hyacinth 

(Hyacinthus  sp.) 

Narcissus 

(Narcissus  sp.) 

Daffodil 

(Narcissus  pseudo  narcissus) 

Bulbs  of  these  three  common  flowers 
are  poisonous,  possibly  fatal. 


May  Apple 


Snow  on  the  Mountain 


Bittersweet  Nightshade 


Mistletoe 

(Phoradendron  flavescens) 

Berries  have  been  known  to  cause 
death  of  children  and  adults. 

Larkspur 

(Delphinium  sp.) 

Young  plants  and  seeds  are  poison- 
ous, may  be  fatal. 

Monkshood 

(Aconitum  sp.) 

Roots  are  poisonous,  causing  severe 
stomach  upset  and  nervous  excitement. 

Crocus 

(Crocus  sp.) 

Star  of  Bethlehem 

(Ornithogalum  umbellatum  and  O.  nutans) 

Bulbs  can  cause  vomiting  and  ner- 
vous excitement. 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

(Convallaria  sp.) 

Leaves  and  flowers  cause  irregular 
heartbeat,  digestive  upset  and  mental 
confusion. 

Snow  on  the  Mountain 

(Euphorbia  marginata ) 

Yields  a poisonous  nectar  that  is 
worked  into  a poisonous  honey  by 
bees  and  a milky  sap  which  if  applied 
to  the  skin  causes  intense  itching  and 
inflammation.  Contact  in  the  eye 
causes  swelling  and  burning. 

Lords  and  Ladies 

(Arum  maculatum) 

All  parts  are  dangerous. 


Golden  Chain 

(Laburnum  anagyroides) 

Seeds  are  dangerous. 

Foxglove 

(Digitalis  purpurea) 

Leaves  cause  stimulation  of  the 
heart.  This  plant,  also  called  digitalis, 
has  been  used  medicinally  for  years, 
but  is  dangerous  if  taken  without  a 
doctor’s  direction. 

Belladonna 

(Atropa  belladonna) 

All  parts  are  deadly. 

Plants  of  Field  and  Forest 

Dutchman's  Breeches 

(Dicentra  cucullara  L.  Berhn.) 

Foliage  and  roots  are  known  to 
have  poisoned  cattle.  Should  be  con- 
sidered poisonous. 

Laurels 

(Lauraceae  sp.) 

Rhododendron 

(Rhododendron  sp.) 

Azaleas 

(Rhododendron  sp.) 

All  parts  are  poisonous  and  are 
known  to  have  caused  death.  Symp- 
toms: nausea,  vomiting,  coma. 

Yew 

(Taxus  sp.) 

The  berries,  correctly  called  arils, 
contain  a highly  poisonous  seed.  The 
leaves  also  are  poisonous.  Death  usu- 
ally occurs  suddenly  and  without 


symptoms.  (This  is  a common  orna- 
mental evergreen.) 

Cherries 

(Prunus  sp.) 

Both  wild  and  cultivated  varieties 
can  cause  poisoning.  Twigs,  seeds  and 
foliage  have  caused  fatalities.  Symp- 
toms: gasping,  nervous  excitement  and 
prostration  within  minutes.  Fruits  are 
edible  and  delicious,  but  twigs,  seeds 
and  leaves  develop  highly  toxic  cya- 
nide poisoning,  especially  after  ex- 
posure to  sun  or  heat.  Wilted  leaves 
of  cherry  branches  frequently  kill 
cattle  and  sheep.  Never  use  a cherry 
branch  for  a wiener  stick.  The  same 
applies  to  the  wild  plums. 

Oaks 

(Quercus  sp.) 

Foliage  and  acorns  may  cause  dam- 
age to  kidneys— sometimes  weeks  after 
eating.  Not  fatal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  used  the  oak  acorns  ex- 
tensively in  their  diet,  making  a kind 
of  flour  from  the  ground  acorn  meat. 
It  was  usually  the  custom,  however,  to 
boil  the  acorns  before  the  meats  were 
extracted.  This  same  precaution  should 
be  followed  in  using  acorns  as  part  of 
a survival  diet  and  children  should  be 
cautioned  not  to  eat  acorns. 


THE  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE, tragically, 
comes  by  its  common  name  honestly,  for 
its  berries  are  attractive  to  children — and 
can  be  fatal.  Even  the  leaves,  stem  and 
roots  are  poisonous. 


Christmas  Rose 

(Helleborus  niger) 

Root  is  a violent  heart  poison. 

Henbane 

(Hyoscyamus  niger) 

The  juice  is  deadly. 

Buckeye 

(Aesculus  I.) 

Seed  is  poisonous.  It  has  been  used 
in  southern  states  for  poisoning  fish. 
It  is  extremely  toxic  and  can  be  fatal. 

Jack-in-the- Pulpit 

( Arisaema  atrorubens ) 

All  parts  can  cause  severe  irritation 
and  burning  of  mouth  and  tongue. 
Not  fatal. 

May  Apple 

(Podophyllum  peltatum  L.) 

Fruit,  roots  and  foliage  have  at 
least  16  toxic  principles;  although  the 
ripe  apple  is  frequently  eaten  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  highly  toxic  before 
ripening. 

Water  Hemlock 

(Cicuta  maculata ) 

Poison  Hemlock 

(Comium  maculatum) 

Both  fatal,  especially  the  roots, 
which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
wild  parsnips.  Symptoms:  violent  and 
painful  convulsions  followed  by  pa- 
ralysis and  death. 

Buttercups 

(Ranunculus  sp.) 

All  parts  can  injure  the  digestive 
system. 

Jimson  Weed  [Thornapple] 

(Datura  stramonium) 

All  parts  are  toxic,  causing  nausea, 
convulsions  and  temporary  insanity. 
Can  be  fatal.  Seeds  particularly  toxic. 
Dilation  of  eye  pupil  results  from  eat- 
ing or  if  eye  is  rubbed  after  handling 
the  plant. 

Poison  Sumac 

(Rhus  vernix) 

Effect  is  similar  to  that  of  poison 
ivy.  Plant  grows  in  wet,  swampy 


places,  has  white  berries.  Do  not  con- 
fuse with  harmless  staghorn  or  smooth- 
branched  sumac  distinguished  by  their 
bright  red  seed  clusters,  sometimes 
used  to  make  wild  “pink  lemonade. 

Poison  Oak 

(Rhus  diver siloba) 

The  effects  of  poison  oak  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  poison  ivy.  The  plant  is 
actually  a sumac  and  is  more  or  less 
confined  to  the  Coastal  Plain,  extend- 
ing from  New  Jersey  south  to  Florida 
and  Texas,  No  official  finding  of  the 
plant  has  been  reported  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Pokeweed 

(Phytolacca  americana) 

Root  is  poisonous,  causing  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  purging.  Not  often 
fatal,  but  should  be  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous. 

White  Snakeroot 

(Eupatorium  rugosum) 

Frequently  fatal  to  cattle  and  horses, 
although  apparently  not  so  in  all  loca- 
tions. When  eaten  by  cattle,  the  poison 
is  passed  on  to  the  milk,  hence  the 
name  “milk  sickness”  referred  to  com- 
monly in  pioneer  days.  President  Lin- 
coln’s mother  is  said  to  have  died 
from  this  sickness. 

Moon  seed 

(Menispermum  canadense) 

A grape-like  vine,  with  drupes  re- 
sembling wild  grapes.  The  flattened 
seed  has  sharply-angled  ridges  which 
can  puncture  intestines  and  can  be 
fatal. 

Elderberry 

(Sambucus  canadensis  L.) 

Leaves  and  sap  are  poisonous 
although  the  berries  are  excellent 
cooked  or  used  as  a flavoring.  Many 
persons  report  eating  raw  elderberries 
without  ill  effect,  but  in  every  case 
reported  to  the  writer  the  berries  re- 
ferred to  were  quite  ripe. 


POKEWEED,  though  not  usually  fatal, 
should  be  regarded  as  dangerous,  as  its 
root  causes  nausea  and  vomiting.  A 
coarse  perennial  herb,  it  is  common  in 
this  country  and  should  be  recognized 
by  everyone  without  trouble. 

Many  other  plants  can  cause  poison- 
ing of  one  kind  or  another  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Wild  garlic  ( Allium 
sp.)  sometimes  poisons  cattle  as  do 
bracken  fern  ( Pteridium  aquilinum ) 
and  horsetail  ( Equisetum  sp.).  The 
leaves  of  the  white  hellebore  ( Verat - 
rum  veride ) are  poisonous  and  the 
roots  of  the  trillium  ( Trillium  sp.)  act 
as  a powerful  emetic. 

There  are  seven  basic  rules  that 
should  be  followed  to  avoid  being 
poisoned  by  these  or  other  plants: 

1.  Know  what  you  have  planted  or 
what  is  growing  in  your  garden  and 
yard. 

2.  Gather  all  wild  food  with  great 
care. 

3.  Wash  all  garden  vegetables 
thoroughly. 

4.  Teach  children  not  to  eat  or 
handle  plants  that  have  not  been  pre- 
pared for  consumption. 

5.  Avoid  eating  any  domestic  or 
wild  plants  growing  near  a heavily 
traveled  highway.  (Because  of  the 
poisonous  lead  from  exhaust  fumes.) 

6.  Follow  recipes  or  directions  care- 
fully and  cook  only  those  parts  spe- 
cifically recommended  by  reliable 
authorities. 


7.  Call  a doctor  if  any  poison  symp- 
tom occurs. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  plant  poison- 
ing is  to  avoid  poisonous  plants.  But 
if  you  do  get  into  poison  ivy  or  poison 
sumac,  wash  the  affected  parts  thor- 
oughly with  strong  laundry  soap  or 
dishwashing  detergent.  Avoid  touch- 
ing shoes  or  clothing  that  may  have 
touched  the  plants.  Consult  your  doc- 
tor if  poisoning  is  severe.  Do  not  let  it 
go  untreated.  Stay  out  of  the  smoke 
if  poison  ivy  or  similar  plants  are 
being  burned.  It  can  cause  severe 
poisoning,  especially  to  eyes  and  face. 

If  a poison  plant  is  eaten,  call  a doc- 
tor immediately.  Give  patient  water 
or  milk  to  dilute  poison.  Two  standard 
antidotes  should  be  kept  on  hand  at 
home  and  in  camp— activated  char- 
coal and  syrup  of  ipecac.  Do  not  ad- 
minister either  one  without  a doctor’s 
directions,  but  tell  him  you  have  them. 
Activated  charcoal  has  amazing  ability 
to  absorb  poison.  Ipecac  induces  vom- 
iting. In  emergency,  preferably  with 
the  doctor’s  advice,  mix  activated 
charcoal  to  consistency  of  thick  soup 
and  have  the  patient  drink  it.  Do  not 
use  ordinary  charcoal  or  burnt  toast. 
They  do  not  have  the  absorbent  quali- 
ties of  activated  charcoal  and  are  es- 
sentially worthless. 

Follow  standard  first  aid  procedure. 
Do  not  attempt  to  induce  vomiting  if 
patient  is  in  a coma  or  in  convulsions. 
Do  not  induce  vomiting  if  there  are 
obvious  burns  in  mouth  or  throat 
(such  as  in  lye  poisoning).  Get  medi- 
cal attention  promptly. 


If  it  is  known  that  a person  has  in- 
gested a specific  plant,  bring  a sample 
of  the  plant  to  the  doctor  or  hospital. 
Put  it  in  a plastic  bag  and  wash  hands 
thoroughly. 

Wild  mushrooms  are  in  a class  by 
themselves  and  deserve  treatment  in 
a separate  article.  In  general  it  is  wise 
to  avoid  picking  or  eating  mushrooms 
or  other  fungi  unless  they  have  been 
carefully  checked  by  an  expert. 

The  descriptions  of  the  major  poi- 
sonous plants  of  our  state  given  here 
are  meant  as  a helpful  means  of  avoid- 
ing trouble.  The  fact  that  they  exist 
should  not  deter  us  from  enjoying  the 
outdoors  or  fearing  the  world  of 
nature.  Knowledge  is  the  key  to  these 
problems  and  common  sense  and  cau- 
tion will  help  avoid  them. 


Further  Reading  on  Poisonous  Plants 

Poisonous  Plants  of  Pennsylvania,  Ed- 
ward H.  Graham,  Botany  Pamphlet 
Number  One,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  1935. 

Stay  Alive,  Jean  Carper,  Doubleday, 
New  York  City,  1965. 

Plants  and  Their  Uses,  Frederick  L. 
Sargent,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York 
City,  1913. 

The  Ranger’s  Guide  to  Useful  Plants 
of  the  Eastern  Wilds,  Deganawidah  ( F. 
W.  Oswald),  Christopher  Publishing 
House,  Boston,  1964. 

Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  Horticul- 
ture and  Landscape  Design,  Norman 
Taylor,  ed.,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston, 
1948. 


Moonseed 


Leaves  of  Three 
Let  Them  Be! 


Poison  Ivy 
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